In the study by Preston-Martin et al. (1982) of childhood brain tumors, case and control mothers were similar in use of cigarettes during pregnancy. This is in contrast to the finding that significantly more case mothers than control mothers lived in a household with a smoker. The lack of an association of risk with maternal smoking, the association of smoking behavior with other lifestyle-related exposures, and the lack of apparent adjustment for smoking status of the mother make these uncorroborated results difficult to interpret.
INTERPRETATION
Interpretation of these observations regarding a possible association of ETS exposure and cancers with or without previously found associations with smoking is difficult. Only a few studies have been reported, on cancer and ETS exposure other than lung cancer.
The Sandier et al. (1985a,b,c) reports have been criticized for not maintaining matching (Higgins, 1985), for recruiting controls through two separate mechanisms, for conducting interviews in two different ways (telephone interviews or mailed questionnaires), and for insufficient information on other variables known to be risk factors for the various cancers that have been studied in these reports (Burch, 1985; Friedman, 1986; Mantel, 1986). The criticism of the lack of information on other known risk factors is of special concern and is also pertinent to the Hirayama study. For instance, alcohol use, reproductive and sexual histories, and occupational exposures are important risk factors for several of the cancers studied.
Considering increased risks for hematological malignancies, leukemia has not been thought to be smoking-related even though there have been reports of higher leukemia risks among smokers. However, there is a possibility that inhaled lead-210, originating from the tobacco or from radon daughters attaching to ETS, could end up in the skeleton, especially in young individuals who are building up their skeletons, and would result in irradiation of the bone marrow. Such an explanation is presently highly speculative, but increased concentrations of lead-210 have been found in the skeletons of adult smokers (Holtzman and Ilcewicz, 1966; Blanchard, 1967). Adults would be less sensitive to radiation than children. Austin and Cole (1986) suggest that, in addition to the ratio of standardized mortality rates was nonsignificantly increased (1.26). tobacco products by smokers and passive smokers.  JAMA 256:863,
